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Getting back  \JBAWRR. 
to it all rR 


When man has been reconstructed 
and becomes a citizen at peace, we will 

once again be able to supply him with the good things he used 
to enjoy. In the meantime, a man will always find something at 
Austin Reed’s to help to fortify him against the weather. The 
necessities are there even if abundance is absent. 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


LONDON &PRINCIPALCITIES LONDON TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 










































































































































































AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 
Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins without which it is 
impossible to maintain health. They are ‘protective’ vitamin A 
and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, they are not 
always readily obtainable. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
Oil — one of the richest natural sources of these vitamins — 
will build up your resistance and stamina and prove of 
inestimable value to your general health this winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules — 100 - 8/6 Liquid — enough for 16 days 2]- 
Co 
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EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD 
of MAIDSTONE, KENT 


“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” 
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First across the Chindwin 
“|. . now my Barneys comes to me once a fortnight in company with a 
bottle of whiskey. It gets dropped out of the skies as often as not. For 
what the information is worth you might like to know that a tin of 
Barneys, in my pocket, was first across the Chindwin...” 


An echo from Burma: extract 
from a K.A.R. Officer’s letter. 


Barneys 


* Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 2/10}d. oz. 
(283) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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niiprure 
for 1 CHILDREN 





CHILPRUEE is the finest PURE WOOL 

treated scientifically to increase its beautiful 

. softness. A secret Chilprufe process renders 

it unshrinkable and durable, and through 

repeated washings it retains its colour, even 

texture and shape. At present made only for 
Infants and young Children. 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardt- 
gans, Buster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, 
and Man-Tailored Coats for Children 


“Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents’ 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 
CHILPRUFE 1S PURE 
WOOL MADE PERFECT 































Note these 
Facts 


NEURITIS has one 
thing in common with 
Headache, Sleeplessness, 
Rheumatism, Toothache, 
Colds and ’Flu: 


like them, it is safely and 
also speedily relieved by two 
tablets of ‘ Genasprin’. 


One cause of Neuritis is the 
abnormal stimulation of the 
nerves by substances formed 
during imperfect metabolism. 
The sheath of the nerves be- 
comes inflamed and irritated 
and severe pain is the result. In 
cases of acute, long-standing 
Neuritis you should, of course, 
consult a doctor, but in the 
meantime two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’ taken in a little 
water can be relied on to re- 
duce and even banish the pain. 

*Genasprin’ is the absolutely 
pure, absolutely safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm 
heart or digestion. And fortu- 
nately ‘Genasprin’ is one of 
the things for which it is no 
longer necessary to accept a 
substitute. Ask your chemist 
for it; he has it in stock at 
1/5d. and 2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 


sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered 
trade mark Genatosan Ltd., 
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BLUSTERY WEATHER LOTION. Described to perfection by 


its name. A bland greaseless emollient to protect and soothe 
the skin sensitive to drying winds and raw cold. A refreshing 
preparation to be used before and after exposure—as a 


non-greasy powder-base. 





Dorothy Gray is a Reg. Trade Mark 


















Passport to real 
/ 


Hoover Service: 


If you want efficient service without inflated charges, 
> let no one but an Authorised Hoover Service man 
adjust your Cleaner. Each carries his personal 
Hoover identification card. You can trust him. Fill 
n and post the coupon below if you want him to call. 

As new Hoover Cleaners become available, they will be allocated 
to dealers immediately and sold at PRE-WAR prices (plus 
Purchase Tax). 













HOOVER Ltd. (C.203) PERIVALE,GREENFORD, ¥@DDX. 

)} My HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! ae ZIWE HOOVER] 
\ > — 

NAME... 

ADDRESS . ae 






























&, prietors ; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 





How to have 
HOT BATHS 
and 
HOT MEALS 
every day 
from one fire 


Put your name down today on 
our Personal Priority List for 
an Aga one-fire Cooker and 
Water Heater. We will at 
once send you fuli details of 
Aga models and at the same 
time book your name with 
your local Aga Agent. The 
Aga Heat Storage Cooker is 
the only cooking stove with a 
guaranteed maximum fuel 
consumption. It makes the 
best possible use of your 
permitted delivery of fuel, 
and ensures you hot baths as 
well as hot meals every day of 
the week —from the one fire. 


Your Aga Cooker and Water 
Heater will not only 


SAVE THE 
NATION’S FUEL 


but will certainly save you 
money on your fuel bill, too. 
It means less work and more 
comfort. In these servant- 
less, life-in-the-kitchen days, 
an Aga is more than just the 
dream cooking stove, it is a 
way of life. It will give you 
hot water “‘on tap”, delicious 
cooking at any hour of the day 
or night, a pleasantly warm 
kitchen—and freedom from 
anxiety about fuel shortage. 
An ideal fuel for your Aga is 
Phurnacite. Anthracite or 
coke may also be used. Come 
and see the Aga Cooker and 
Water Heater for yourself, or 
write to us today. Our pro- 
duction of Aga Cookers is 
rising, but first come, first 
served. 


Aga Heat Ltd., 20, North 
Audley Street, London, 
W.1. MAYfair 6131 


AGA 


one-fire 
COOKER and 
WATER HEATER 


The word “Aga” is the registered 
trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. (Pro- 
























It’s 
up to us 


to 


keep 
fit 


THERE are three golden rules for fit- 
ness. First: regular exercise. Second: 
fresh air. Third: good food. 
Of these simple rules the third is not 
quite so simple as it looks! The fact is that 
most appetising food is not always 
the most nutritious. But there is an easy 
way to make certain that every meal you 
eat, however frugal, is rich in nutriment. 
You simply replace the missing goodness 
by taking a little pure yeast. Yeast is the 
richest known natural source of the B 
Vitamins. Yestamin is yeast in tablet 
form. When you take Yestamin you take 
ure dried yeast highly concentrated. 
ou’ll like its savoury taste and you'll 
soon feel the benefit of its vital goodness. 


YESTAMIN 


Vitemin Bi HC1 30 J. U. per gram 
Mees lk lg tlt 65 megs. per gram. 
Calcium d-Pantothenate , 63 megs. per gram 
Niacin . . . « « ~ 45 megs. per gram. 
Vitamin BO HCL . . . «634 megs. per gram. 


TABLETS 1/1}, 3/- per bottle 


The English Grains Co. Lid. Burton-on-Trent. 
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NO, IT’S NOT A PUBLICITY STUNT. It’s 
one of 57 routine factory tests, a 
test originated by K.L.G. during the 
war and adopted by all other plug 
makers on Government instructions. 
Why all this fuss about a ‘simple’ 
little accessory ? Because, no matter 
how much care is put into the 


KLG 


CORUNDITE 


69 or 


inspection . 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.I5 | 


X-RAY FOR PLUGS 


more exacting 
that go to make the not-so-simple \ 
K.L.G. plug, some faults defy ordinary A of the same name and 
. and under war | . 

conditions this might have meant | 
the lives of an air crew. 
peace-time only the toughest 
tests are good enough for K.L.G. 





operations 


Even in | 
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THE LOCAL in all 
its forms is very signi- 
ficant of our English 
life. We ourselves pre- 
fer the ingle nook to 
chromium plate, the 
genuine Victorian to 
sham Elizabethan, and 
we make refreshment 
complete with a long 
pull at a favourite briar 
filled with Balkan 
Sobranie or a cigarette 





y =6equally old and mild. 
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Used and trusted by 
Generations of Sufferers 
from 
RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 
STIFFNESS, ETC. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL 











so please use it sparingly. 
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EMBROCATION Hats, etc. Safe, 
is now yas 
MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN EVER 


Quickly and com- 
pletely removes spots, 
stains and dirty marks ig 
from Suits, Dresses, ; 














HARD TO GET 


BECAUSE IT’S 


HARD TO BEAT 








The toothbrush 
you can trust 


jo * 





BRISTLES 2/- Pius Purchase Tax Sd. 
NYLON 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt.Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 
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ROSSS 


BELFAST 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 





LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


‘Squad! stand at... watt for it!” 





GEAGER( 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle, 








"So chic ! Popular novelist, fashion 
columnist — who also writes radio 
plays ! 





Her ensemble 
Smart brown hat of softly ‘swirling ostrich feathers, pale- 
gold costume, mink coat and muff! 


Her make-up 
Silken Coty Foundation Cream to hold her powder perfect 
hour after hour. 
Long-clinging Coty ‘Airspun’ Face Powder . . . flower- 
fragrant, smooth-textured . . . creating an aura of exquisite 
elegance! Lasting Coty lipstick with matching Coty rouge. 


Before the day is over, try your enchanting make-up, high- 
styled by — 


reported and sketched by Fashion-Artist Sheradski at the smart § London West End club 
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DRY FLY 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St. 0.4 














SHORT OF 
SHIRTS? 


KENT Best British Brushes 









It costs no more 
coupons to buy 
a long-lasting 


QUALITY SHIRT 
if you’re lucky enough 


to get one 


Made sn England 


Mcintyre, Hogg, Marsh & Co. Ltd. 


Aus ,aty Nl 


G. B. KENT & SONS, LTD., 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 


@ BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 

@ HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT BY WATER 

@ ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT BRISTLE 
ROOTS 






@KENT “STIMULATOR™ BRISTLES FOR 
SCALP MASSAGE 


Is Worth Waiting for! 


= Bow cagees MODEL WITH 
“ PERFUME FEATURE 








Shirt Manufacturers for 100 years 








Here’s luck to the 
United Nations, Mr. Barratt! 


yt { 
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I hope their path of peace will 
be as smooth as the one I tread 
in my comfortable Barratts ! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country. 
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FINE THANKS! 


I eat 
something crisp 
and crunchy 


every day. 


When I can get it, I prefer 





CRISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 
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| GOOD THINGS come by two and two — 

| The racehorse and the rider, 
Love and kisses, scones and jam, 
Devonshire and cider. 

Tots of rum and jolly tars, 

Bing and Boop-a-doops, 

| Milk and honey, films and stars, 
| SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


| w. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ir is symptomatic of the difficulties of the French that 
their coming man is Gouin. 


° ° 


A woman writer complains that she misses the morning 
exercises broadcast by the B.B.C., which used to keep her 
slim. She will soon be able to get rid of a pound simply 
by taking out a wireless 
licence. 

° ° 


In fairness to the B.B.C. 
it should be made clear that 
the penalties for not taking 
out wireless licences are not 
to be increased pro rata. 


° ° 


An Essex correspondent 
says that at intervals 
during the day he touches 
his toes with his fingers 
without bending the knees. 
He attributes his success 
to his elastic braces. 


° ° 





“A QUIET DAY AT U.N.O. ASSEMBLY 
TotraL ERADICATION OF Fascism ” 
Headings in “ Manchester Guardian.” 
A good day’s work all the same. 


° ° 


It is now permissible to open a shop without a Board 
of Trade licence. But the supply of unobtainable goods 
to couponless customers without permits is still subject to 
certain formalities. 























Charivaria 


A gardener wonders why so many more slugs have been 
in evidence during recent years. Is it possible that even 
snails have been hit by the housing shortage ? 


° ° 


For Sloppy Slappers 


“ SMocKERS.—Hand smackers wanted for infants wear; indoor 
or outdoor; good wages and bonus.”—Suburban paper. 


° ° 


A correspondent says his 
goldfish frequently leap out 
of the bowl and land on 
the carpet. Well, it’s softer 
than linoleum. 


° ° 


A masseur is the hero of 
a novel being written by a 
free-lance journalist. Look 
out for him in the Spring 
Friction Lists. 


>, 





° ° 


Strikers who have been ; 
downing tools on and off for nearly a year are beginning 
to tell each other that this is where they came out. 


° ° 


“Brand new second-hand Cameras just arrived.” 
Advt. in West African paper. 
Not touched since last owner ? 


°o ° 


It is said that the acoustics of one London theatre are 
so good that the coughing in the auditorium is inaudible 
on the stage. 
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It’s a Wise Man Who Knows His Own Chimneys. 


OW it blew in the night! 
There is no proper word for the 
phooshing sound a big wind 
makes in the trees, but anybody knows 
what it is once he’s heard it. 
“Breezy,” I said, with the English- 
man’s genius for understatement. 
“Ar,” said Frank the sweep. He 
had looked in to tell me he was back 
on the job again, and we had let it get 
rather late while he told me about his 
time-in Italy. “We swept ’em,” he 
had said. “Cleared their flues all right, 
and no mistake.” 
The lid of the dust-bin blew off then, 
dolorous noise. 
“Blowing up,” said Frank. 
“Ar,” I said. 


as 
~ 


“Blown itself out by morning, 
shouldn’t wonder.” 
“That’s right,” I agreed. “There 


goes that front gate again. She'll be 
off her hinges next.” 

“T’ll latch her,” Frank offered, “on 
my way out, see.” 

“She’s warped,” I said. “You can’t 
do it.” 

“Bang, bang, bang,” said the sweep. 
“You don’t want that all night long. 
I could wedge ’er maybe.” 

“Maybe,” I said. “What the 
dickens is that?” 

“Blown loose. Some’ing. 
‘ouse or next door.” 

“Might be a bit of gutter,” I 
hazarded, “scraping against the wall.” 

“Not it,” said Frank. ‘Too sharp 


Your 


for that. Metal against metal more 
like. Got a cowl?” 

“No,” I said, thinking of mon- 
asteries. “Oh, I see, you mean—— 
No.” 


“Funny. I’ve heard a cowl, worked 
loose, set up a clatter the very spit of 
that. Clitter-bong, clitter-bong, that’s 
‘ow it goes.” 

“No,” I said. “Couldn’t _ be. 
Haven't got such a thing.” 

“There’s not many ’ouses round 
here haven’t got a cowl. Keeps the 
down-draught out, see?” 

“Perhaps the next-door people 

“No. It’s right over’ead, that is. 
Clitter-bong, regular as clock-work. 
That’s what made me think you ’ad a 
cowl loose.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, “when there’s 
a cowl fitted, does it make it more 
difficult for you—to sweep, I mean?” 

“That!” he said. “We’re used to 
‘em. It’s all right if you know what 
to do.” 

“T see,” I said. 

“Well, I dunno, I’m sure,” he said 
gloomily. “I could ’ave sworn oi 








“Look,” I said. ‘Surely any man 
who’s not a born fool knows whether 
he’s got a cowl on his house or not.” 

“That’s what I should have 
thought,” he said. 

“Golly,” I cried. “What now?” 

“Tiles,” said Frank, with a certain 
relish. Can’t mistake ’em.” 

“T say,” I said, “if my tiles are 
blowing off I’d better try yd do 
something about it.” 

“Not much you can do. Step out- 
side and get one on the napper, or stop 
in and lump it. That’s all there is to 
it. There goes another of ’em.” 

I got the idea he was positively 
enjoying it. “Ever been in a bom- 
bardment,” he asked me. 

“Well, no,” I said. “Not shells.” 

There was a bump overhead followed 
by a sort of trundle-trundle-trundle 
noise and then a splintering crash in 
the garden. 

“Awkward,” observed Frank, 
“That’s a pot, that one. You'll ’ave 
a job to get another. Brings it back a 
bit, this does. Whee! Keep your 
‘eads down,. boys. Crump! Lordy, 
‘ark at that old gate of yours.” 

“Pot?” I said. “What sort of 
pot?” 

“Sort?” he repeated, staring. “’Ow 
should I know. It’s going on seven 
years since I swept you last. Empress, 
North British, Tring and Pollard— 
there’s plenty of ’em.” 

“But, good heavens, a chimney-pot 
oughtn’t to come off like that, surely / 
This isn’t a jerry-built place.” 

“Oughtn’t?” he said. ‘“That’s a 
large word, that is. Not but what that 
pot ’ud a come off if she’d been looked 
after proper. I don’t suppose,” he 
said severely, “I don’t suppose that 
pot’s been so much as looked at these 
six years and more.” 

“I’ve been away,” I said quickly, 
“and of course it’s very difficult to get 
anybody ¢ 

“T’d have ’ad a look at ’er myself, 
given a good ladder, if I’d-a known.” 

“It’s very good of you,” I began, 
“but .” 

“No trouble,” said Frank. 

“Of course,” I said, “it’s gone now, 
so that’s that.” 

“You got more than one pot up 
there,” said Frank darkly, “in a ’ouse 
this size. "Ullo! What did I say? There 
goes Number Two. What a night!” 

I began to feel a little out of 
sympathy with his cheerfulness. 








“Yon 'll have to be careful,” I said, 
“going home.” 
“Ar,” he said, with a laugh which 


almost drowned the crashing of the 
gate, “that ‘ud be a fine thing, that 
would. Right up Italy. Cassino, the 
Sangro, all that lot—and finish up with 
a tile on me crumpet in S.W.15. What 
a laugh for the boys. Crikey! That 
was a big one went then. “Ow many 
pots did you say you ’ad?” 

“Three,” I said, after reflection. 

“All clear now, then,” he said. 
“I'll be pushing. Notice that clitter- 
bong noise ’as stopped? Must of 
come down with that second pot, I 
reckon.” 

“You know your way out, I expect,” 
I said coldly. 

“Right,” he said. 
worry, sir. 
easy.” 

“Oh, thanks,” I said. “A bit of pot 
would wedge it.” 

“Ar,” he said. 
cowl.” 


“And don’t you 
I'll fix that gate of vours, 


“That, or the old 
H. F. E. 
° ° 


Winter Stars 


ARTH’S horizon 
glitteringly 
tilts the acres of the dark; 


to the East 
the silver Plough 
drives to its freezing headland-mark. 


Night by night 
the winter through 
outlined by its star-points seven 


slowly, steadily 
the Plough 
tills the huge round field of heaven. 


What shall be 
the harvest, say, 
of that cold and barren field ? 


Bitter seems 
the labour—when 
the expected golden vield ? 


As, each night, 
the plough of stars 
circles round its Polar plain 


so the circling 
year revolves 
bringing milk-warm eves again. 


Vega, with her lyric light 
shall hang in heaven 
where Caph doth freeze 


and silver-tremulous 

Hesperus 

tangled in the summer trees. 
R.C.S8. 
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CERBERE 


“Let him see what se can’do with it 
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“The next question comes from Mrs. Tibby, of Beach Cottage, Polpen Core . 


think this is one for you, Commander Campbell.” 


My 


the story of how, many long years 

ago, I left Scowle never to return. 
The reader will remember that my 
mother had high hopes that I should 
one day be man enough to take my 
place at the Dribben Seam of the 
Orange No. 2 Pit, and that my early 
years were spent in a_ protracted 
toughening-up course with pick and 
shovel. But my mother was a poor 
psychologist. Every human _ breast 
houses a defence mechanism that runs 
counter to impulses from without. In 
other words my mind rebelled against 
the imposition of my mother’s will and 
I grew more and more determined that 
I would never, never go down the mine. 


I HAVE left until this last chapter 


XII—Farewell to Scowle 


For as long as I can remember I 
have wanted to write. Every year 
brought scores of novelists to our 
village in search of local colour for their 
industrial romances, and it seemed to 
me that their ways and means were 
infinitely preferable to those I seemed 
destined to accept. My mother read 
far too many of these novels for my 
good, for I am quite sure that she saw 
me as the hero of every one of them. 

Escape was not easy. My health and 
strength were good. I was small for 
my age and had no hope of developing 
in stature beyond the recognized 
maximum height for coal-face workers. 
And here I may add that the optimum 
miner in Scowle stood five feet six 


tT: peewee i 


Lifetime in Basic Industry 


inches in his clogs and weighed one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds. My 
mother employed traditional methods 
to control my inches. When my growth 
appeared retarded she would line my 
clogs with an aromatic substance 
gathered from the High Street; if it 
were too rapid she would allow me one 
pipe of strong shag tobacco with my 
bedtime story. She believed implicitly 
in the efficacy of this treatment. 

I ran away from home three times. 
The first escapade ended somewhat 
dismally. Early one morning in my 
eighth year I set off up the steep scarp 
face of Barlow’s Pike in the direction of 
Ashbridge Town. My intention was to 
make a false declaration of my age and 
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join the Regular Army. After four 
hours of stiff climbing I reached the 
summit of the pike and the metalled 
road where I hid beneath the tarpaulin 
of a loaded farm wagon... 

I awoke cold and hungry to find 
myself surrounded by sprouts, an 
object of interest to a group of 
Scowleans outside Turner’s Emporium 
in the High Street. 

My second attempt was more success- 
ful. This time—in my twelfth year— 
I reached Ashbridge and got a job as 
boots at the Black Lion. In an attempt 
to dissuade my mother from organizing 
a pursuit I wrote telling her that I had 
found employment at the Bittlesby 
Colliery (ten miles south of Ashbridge), 
where opportunities for promotion 
seemed brighter than in Scowle. 

The weeks passed and it seemed that 
my mother had accepted my decision. 
But to maintain the deception I had 
to spend many weary hours in the 
reading-room of the Ashbridge Refer- 
ence Library, for my letters—all from 
false addresses, of course—had to 
appear authentic in geological detail. 
‘* Dear Mother (I would write),—I hope 
you are well. The Bittlesby ‘Main 
Coal’ is of the long-flame, non-coking 
variety and has a relatively low sulphur 
content. In places it attains a maxi- 
mum thickness of six feet, but else- 
where, as in the Grange area, is no 
more than three feet six inches. It 
is highly faulted and fractured but is 
nowhere unworkable. The cap-rock is 
a calcareous sandstone of extreme 
porosity. You loving son, Josiah.” 

I wrote once a week. 

And then one day, over-confident 
and careless, I forsook my usual trip 
to the library and wrote an imaginary 
description of a typical afternoon shift 
at the “Main Coal” seam. This 
proved to be my undoing. Three days 
after posting the letter my whereabouts 
were discovered and I was uncere- 
moniously bundled back to Scowle by 
Ephraim Tellwright and Mr. Chalmers, 
the village constable. 

My mother was waiting for me in 
the kitchen. 

“So tha uses longwall face method 
o’ minin’ at Bittlesby, eh? Ah s’pose 
pillarin’ and stallin’ isna good enough 
for the likes o’ thee,” she said. ‘“‘Tha 
mus’ ’ave thy own personal method, 
like as not.” 

Her voice was heavy with sarcasm. 
I flushed for shame at my stupidity 
and bore the ordeal in silence. For 
several weeks my mother addressed me 
as “Josiah o’ Bittlesby,” but that was 
the full extent of my punishment. 

My third and last attempt at escape 
occurred in my fourteenth year, a few 
days before I was due to begin my life 
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at the Orange No. 2 Pit. This time I 
made my way to London, where I began 
the long struggle to reach my literary 
goal. It would be misleading to 
insert here a catalogue of my dis- 
appointments ; for although my articles, 
poems and short stories were rejected 
by every editor and publisher to whom 
they were submitted, I was supremely 
happy in the knowledge that I had 
shaken the coal-dust from my feet for 
ever. I earned a precarious livelihood 
from a succession of menial jobs, but 
each one saw me a little nearer to 
Fleet Street. Between Hammersmith 
and Knightsbridge I was apprenticed 
to at least a dozen different trades and 
to five more in the mile or so to Hyde 
Park Corner. I got held up for 
several months in the region of Bond 
Street, where I worked as a pool-room 
attendant, and again near Charing 
Cross with a firm of interior decorators. 
But at long last I reached the eastern 
boundary of the Strand in the employ 
of Fuller the auctioneer. And now, 
with “the Street” at my elbow as it 
were, I returned with renewed zest to 
my literary labours. A succession of 
poems, historical novels, Westerns and 
detective yarns poured from my pen. 
They were all failures. 

I wrote Black Damp in a fit of 
depression. It was accepted imme- 
diately and became the first of the 
trilogy that brought me fame. My 
only regret to-day, thirty-four years 
after leaving Scowle, is that I cannot 
return to the fountain of my inspira- 


tion. Some day, perhaps, when 
passions have had time to cool... 
Hop. 
° ° 


Note to a Wing Co. 


IR,—I, F/Lt. Hare, herewith set 
out the facts pursuant to the 
sale of one duck, male (drake), 

to S/Ldr. Churl. Ever since this trans- 
action the atmosphere between us has 
become more and more strained and 
words have passed from Churl to 
myself that should have no place in 
the Officers’ Mess. However, sir, from 
this account you will be able to judge 
whether or no I am a “beak-nosed, 
baldheaded, bare-faced hound.” 
Some weeks ago, sir, I acquired half 
a dozen ducks and a drake with a view 
to their subsequent edible property, 
egg-producing capacity and monetary 
value. I then procured a strip of wire 


mesh and conjured up a small duck- 
house adjacent to the cook-house. 
Here, encouraged by the sergeant- 
cook, the inmates lived contentedly. 
The only element lacking in their 
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Utopia, sir, was a sufficient quantity 
of static water in which to enjoy their 
pre-destined aquatic sports and, having 
been refused permission to excavate 
a natural pond, this sad state prevailed 
and, no doubt, cast a shadow over the 
young ducks’ lives. This condition was 
counteracted, in part, by the kindly 
action of the aforesaid sergeant-cook 
who, every time a rain-storm descended, 
insisted that the entire brood get full 
advantage of it by obstructing the 
entrance to their coop. In this opera- 
tion he was ably assisted by the full 
co-operation of the Met. Officer. 

One evening, as the Mess bar was 
closing, I was approached by S/Ldr. 
Churl, who broached the subject of 
ducks. I gathered that he had two 
small children and that these owned 
two tame ducks as pets. The object 
of this conversation at length became 
clear when S/Ldr. Churl made a firm * 
offer for my drake with a view to 
providing an escort for his tame types. 
Although reluctant, I had perforce to 
obey and several pieces of money 
changed hands. 

The following afternoon I cycled 
with the drake to the quarters occupied 
by S/Ldr. Churl and there found his 
two tame ducks swimming upon a 
shallow ornamental pond. With the 
best. of intentions I proceeded to drop 
my drake into the water and prepared 
to watch its maiden voyage. You may 
sympathize, sir, with my feeling of 
astonishment when the said drake 
disappeared and sank in a flurry of 
troubled waters until its feet touched 
bottom, when it commenced racing 
along the pond much as a submarine. 

S/Ldr. Churl expressed his amaze- 
ment in no uncertain terms and this 
caused his wife to appear upon the 
scene and rate him soundly upon his 
cruelty to animals. After wading into 
the pond and rescuing the flagging 
drake she took it off, dried it on a 
bath-towel, and placed it in front of 
the kitchen fire. Having delivered the 
bird I left as soon as possible. 

These, sir, are the facts of this dis- 
tasteful case, although I hear that 
Mrs. Chur! is still dipping the drake 
every day and that, up to date, it can 
progress semi-submerged. I-consulted 
the M.O., who opined that lack of water 
in infancy had resulted in the feather- 
greasing apparatus being deficient. 
Other opinions being that the strain is 
not meant to swim but come under the 
heading of “Runners,” but I have 
observed no signs of this whatsoever. 

Hoping that this statement will 
enable you to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion, 

I am, sir, Yours, etc., 
A. W. L. Hare, F/Lt. 
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HIS is the last; feed slowly, then, my fire, 
For where it comes from, lo, there is no more. 
When this is done, you die; feed slowly, then. 
Now all my latent majesty of soul 
Must rise to meet this crisis; let me think 
Of those old sages whose exalted mind 
Could soar serene above all fleshly ills, 
Or him of Carthage, whom the books describe 
As trained “with equal fortitude to bear 
Both heat and cold”... Ah, no, it steads me not; 
I cannot think of those philosophers, 
I do not even know the fellows’ names; 
And him of Carthage—who could not be such 
Were only he as hot as he is cold? 
Some surer shift is needed. (Out, alas! 
Behold with how improvident a maw 
This flame devours its last terrestrial meal!) 
Let no one bid me don my wintry shorts 
And grimly seek a false unnatural warmth 
Through some mad “circulation of the blood”’: 
My blood is good blood, solidly compact 
Of golden virtues, kindly, temperate, just; 
But circulate—it never circulates. 
And if it did, why, goodness gracious me, 
The stuff is frozen; who would like a mass 
Of sullen glaciers forging round his veins? 
It would bring on neuralgia, it would hurt. 
And what should happen if I ran too fast 
And suddenly the swelling thaw set in? 
Out, horrid notion! May my foes end thus. 
(Ah me, already the last fringe of black 
Now reddens into fire; the end is nigh.) 
I wish I were a furnaceman; I wish 
I drove a train; I wish I were a thief, 
A fuel thief whom no one ever caught; 
I wish for twenty years before the war 
I had reserved from every fire I burnt 
One little lump, and stored it in a shed; 
I wish I had not lit the thing so soon. 
What sight is this? Ha, is my darling dead ? 
Ah, sweet Theridamas, say so no more! 
Though she be dead, yet let me think she lives! 
She should have died hereafter; she died young. 
Now panic holds me; I am desperate; 
I will do anything shall make me warm; 
I’ll set the Thames on fire, Il] burn my boats, 
I’ll burn my books—Ah, Mephistopheles! M.H.L. 


° ° 


General Knowledge 


EXPECT my readers have noticed that quizzes, or sets 

of general knowledge questions with the answers 

within reach but out of sight, have grown very popular 
in the last few years; and I expect too that they have 
asked themselves the underlying significance of this, if only 
because a trend is not a trend until the public starts looking 
for its underlying significance. 

Why, then, do we have so many general knowledge tests 
in sO many newspapers and magazines nowadays? For a 
satisfactory, or long-winded, answer we must go to the 
psychologists, who, naturally enough, have been looking 


for the underlying significance of the quiz for almost as 
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long as the public has; and what psychologists say is that 
it all dates back to those general knowledge papers people 
used to have to do at school. About as many years ago 
as the quiz public was at school—psychologists add a note 
here that they are not counting people whose ages make 
this calculation wrong—general knowledge papers became 
fashionable, with the result that a lot of people were‘turned 
loose feeling that they could have made a better show if 
they had had a second chance. After an interval of just 
about the right length for psychologists to say that it is 
the right length, these people are now reatly for their 
second chance—with, as I was saying, the answers at hand. 
This, to psychologists, means a lot. It ranks with keeping 
jam in the dining-room cupboard, both being signs that 
the public is grown up now. Not quite all psychologists, 
by the way, give the same explanation for quizzes. Some, 
those who have not been at the job long, say that more 
people do quizzes because there are more for people to do. 
Anyway, the fact remains that it is now hardly possible 
to pick up a paper or magazine in which you are expecting 
to find a set of general knowledge questions without 
finding it. ; 

Now a few words about the general knowledge these 
questions put out to or take in from their public. General 
knowledge may be defined as the sort of knowledge people 
are supposed to have without trying. This includes the 
history and geography they didn’t realize they weren't 
taking in at school, the items they don’t notice in the 
papers, the authors they have always been meaning to 
read and the habits of birds, animals, flowers, trees and 
all the other manifestations of nature which go on round 
even the most unobservant and academic of mankind. 
It also includes a bit of spelling, which is fair enough, and a 
smattering of Last Words, also fair enough because it 
includes only such last words as have become what I can 
only define as Last Words, which in turn can only be 
defined as such last words as you would expect to find in 
a general knowledge paper. Let the public test the truth 
of-this by saying ‘Last Words” to itself and seeing if it 
does not conjure up a mental picture of a strip, or circle, or 
however it thinks of Time, with about on the 1800 mark a 
pie. Let it, further, test its own muddleheadedness by 
seeing if it has not already classified this pie as being pork 
or veal and ham or something, it is not sure which. This, 
by the way, reveals a really good reason for all these 
general knowledge questions. As long as the public stays 
woolly about which Pitt said which kind of pie, there will 
be a legitimate excuse for badgering it to make its mind up. 
The same goes for camels and dromedaries. Psychologists 
say that quite frankly they cannot understand why the 
public cannot remember which has two humps and which 
has one; when asked to say which has got two, then, and 
get things straight, psychologists are apt to turn the 
question aside with a light laugh and say that that was not 
what they meant; so I do not think we need worry about 
them. Statisticians are more hopeful; they estimate that 
after a few more years of general knowledge questions more 
people than ever will not know the difference between a 
camel and a dromedary, which will be a notable step 
towards that levelling of mental equipment which, after 
all, is the aim of education. 

Mention of mental equipment leads me to the type of 
mind suited to quizzes and the type of mind not. It is 
easy to tell one type from another. because one type is 
what is called well-informed; that is, it knows the sort of 
thing quizzes ask. If my readers are expecting some better 
definition I would ask them to think of one themselves, 
but with so many quizzes about I don’t see that any other 
test is necessary. Another test of course is the ease with 
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which people find their way to the answers in another part 
of the paper or magazine. People who can answer quizzes 
are often better at finding pages of things than people who 
can’t, though to balance things they are often more inclined 
to get bogged in the intervening ptint. Perhaps this is 
where they learn those little snippets of information which 
quiz-answerers like to bring up hopefully as_ parallel 
answers to anything they might otherwise look as if they 
didn’t know. There are very few professional quiz- 
answerers who count as not knowing anything—it is just 
that they can’t call it to mind or, in extreme cases, haven’t 
yet come across it. This, I think, sums them up even 
more fairly than my first definition. As for the people 
who can’t answer quizzes at all, except when the right 
question happens to crop up, they define themselves, 
readily, when anyone else suggests doing one, by first 
finishing the paper or magazine and then handing it over 
and going on with something else. 

The popularity of the quiz has in the last few years 
created a new réle in the home, that of the quiz-reader-out. 
Usually this is also the person who reads out the crosswords, 
both jobs needing a clear, well-punctuated voice able to 
make itself heard above shouts for black, white, sugar, no 
sugar, that little box over there by the wireless and so on; 
and at least as much ability as anyone else in the room, so 
as to make it worth while having the first go at the answers. 
It is also important that this person should spell well, as 
there is a rule that spelling questions are never read out— 
it would take too much time—but merely reported on as 
having been done. Quiz-reading-out rather breaks down 
when it comes to a picture, because no one has yet found 
out how to read a picture aloud to the satisfaction of 
anyone else; for this reason picture-questions have not much 
weight with connoisseurs and are usually left to the paper 
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tidier to mill over at the end of the evening. But, im- 
portant as the reader-out is, it is the rest of the circle that 
really makes a quiz a fine communal effort. A circle of, 
say, half a dozen will react in several different ways to the 
average question. Take, for example, some question like 
Who were the Chartists? and you will find that two people 
are shouting about the Corn Laws, two are telling each 
other that they only did up to 1710 at school, someone is 
complaining about it being called Magna Charta and 
someone is reading until it is all over, when this person 
will look up suddenly and give the same vague answer as 
the rest of the circle has already decided it will hand in as 
its result. Psychologists step in here to note that what, out 
of this maelstrom, the public will probably remember as 
the answer to this sort of question is not the right answer 
so much as the answer it had decided was the right answer 
before it looked to see which was. At least they say that 
is what they remember. It is certainly true that by the 
time the answers come up it is all rather an anti-climax, 
which the difficulty of dodging back to the questions to 
check up for the hecklers does nothing to modify. 
Psychologists note also, by the way, that more people 
save up the answers to the end than look at them before- 
hand or even as they go along. They were a bit surprised 
at first and had got a lot of theories worked out before they 
tried it themselves and found it saved so much trouble. 


° ° 


Any Takers? 

“Will the person who was nosey enough to write me that letter 
which was none of their business and who knew nothing about it 
please be man enough to admit it.” 

Announcement in local U.S.A. paper. 
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“Yes, that seems to be O.K. non.” 


Humble Prayer, to the Lords of 
Entertainment 


GREAT fur-collared! 
Holders of Shaftesbury Avenue in fief! 
What would Uncle George have said 
(Your Uncle George, Mr. Finklebert, 
As well as mine) 
Could he have been paged through eternity 
With a message flashed to the inter-stellar spaces, 
Or wherever he is indefinitely cruising, 
Giving him the melancholy information, 
The in my view nationally calamitous information, 
That a day has dawned on the British Empire 
When an enfeebled London, 
Groggy on alien celluloid, 
Cannot boast a single first-class music-hall ? 


O masters of our revels! 

Prosperous purveyors of gentle drawing-room sins 

And delicious bathroom jinks 

To endlessly full houses 

Of the endlessly giggling public, 

Please throw out a golden lifebelt to Variety 

Before it goes down for the third time! 

It is part of the English scene. 

If we let it go under we might as well forget the formula 
for Stilton, 

And start shaving blue, 

And, having turned Eton into a road-house, 

Give the Cameroons a mandate for Devonshire. 


O please don’t let Variety croak, Mr. Finklebert! 
Think of Marie Lloyd. 
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Think what Dan Leno meant. 

Now maturing in pram 

There may be another Marie Lloyd, 

Doomed, unless you get cracking 

And give us back at least one full-blown music-hall, 
To tragic ignorance of the great twice-nightly past. 


If they should find uranium at the bottom of my garden 

I shall out-Ludwig Ludwig, Mr. Finklebert. 

Ludwig of Bavaria. 

A private palace of Variety shall adjoin my own, 

Where Command Performances can be well-attended in 
my purple dressing-gown, 

And where, in a kind of National Park, 

All the people of the Halls can live happily ever after. 

Exquisite conception! 

Tight-ropes shall traverse every room, 

Clowns shall be unconfined, ‘ 

While acres of parquet shall be reserved for the trick- 
cyclists, 

And mattress-bouncing families shall enjoy every con- 
sideration. 

Vast ferro-concrete coops, acoustically sealed, 

Shall safely house the broncho-contraltos, 

And the fish-swallower with seven stomachs 

Laid out on the same plan as the Masurian Lakes 

(As shown in the coloured chart 

Forming an attractive appendix to the programme) 

Shall be free of an ample aquarium. 

Nor shall there be let or hindrance 

On men with vats of white paint, 

Nor on those with disintegrating trousers. 


Alas! all they have found so far at the bottom of my 
garden 

Are pieces of a cosmic dinner-service 

Which arrive from Australia 

Whenever it rains. 

So over to you, Mr. Finklebert. 


Your move first! Eric. 


° ° 


The Burbahf Fan Club 


HEN I read in The Times Literary Supplement’s 
review of Bibliography of the Published. Writings of 
John Stuart Mill, published by Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, that ‘In accordance with 
the custom of his time Mill wrote under many pen-names, 
more than twenty of which are given here,” and that “A 
hand-written key to the authors of the Monthly Repository, 
1832-6 . . . lists four contributions by Mill not given in the 
Bibliography,” one of which is, “curiously,” as the reviewer 
says, ‘‘an announcement of the first number of the London 
Review, in which the high praise of Mill’s own articles was 
presumably added by W. J. Fox”—when I read all this, 
I could not help remembering a character I once knew by 
the name of Burbahf. 
Burbahf—I forget his first name, but it may have been 


- Jacob—was a tall, thin, ruddy man with white hair who 


used to wear ties that, though he varied the colour, always 
looked as if they had been made out of squares from a rather 
dirty ten-year-old heavy curtain. He was first pointed 


out to me as a leader of what my informant called the 
pseudonym racket. 

“In fact,” my friend said, “his name may not be Burbahf 
Let me show you something.” 


at that. One can’t be sure. 
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“And how does madam like the look of that one?” 


He led me up to the putative Burbahf and after telling 
him my name éaid innocently “And what’s your name, 
Mr. Burbahf?” 

Burbahf stuffed out his lower lip with his tongue and 
said ‘‘ Hapsburg.” 

At this my friend led me away again, evidently sure the 
performance was over. ‘‘There,” he said, “you see?” 

This was in a sort of minor Press club in a small provincial 
town where in the following months I happened to see a 
good deal of Burbahf. I wouldn’t say I knew him under 
twenty names, but certainly to my knowledge he used at 
least ten. There were two local papers and he wrote 
under a different name in each, in one on the drama and 
in the other on gardening; but this was nothing at all. 
It was on London publications that he really spread 
. himself. 

He was the only man I ever heard of that seemed to 
have taken seriously, and put into practice, some thought- 
provoking hints I read nearly twenty years ago in a 
periodical devoted to the interests of the free-lance writer. 
I forget the details of these hints, but the basis of them 
was the assumption that editors, those incalculable beings, 
get tired of a particular name, and after a time will refuse 
your work for no other reason than that they have been 
taking a lot of it lately; the way to get round this being to 
send them your writings for a period under another name 
from an accommodation address, say that of your 
tobacconist. Well, Burbalif made a really professional 
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business of this system. He was a heavy smoker and had 
several “regular” tobacconists, but he used two paper-shops 
and a shoe-repairer as well. 

I don’t mean to imply that he went about boasting of 
his system; for of course it had to be kept secret from his 
editors (who were all in London, but might have got wind 
of it somehow). But nobody who talked with him often 
under friendly conditions could fail to discover in the end 
what he was doing. 

This was because of one noticeable trait in his character: 
he couldn’t hide a profound, a genuinely passionate pride 
in his own work. He was about fifty-five, I suppose, 
when I knew him; he had been earning his living by the 
pen, or the pens, for many years; but still his hunger for 
appreciation, his eager looks if he.were present when you 
were reading anything he had written, were touching to 
witness, 

“T always try not to read anything by Burbahf when he’s 
about,” said the friend who had first pointed him out to 
me. ‘“‘Damn it, one can feel his breath on one’s neck.” 

The trouble was that this meant reading hardly anything 
when he was about; one could never be sure whether it 
was his article or not. Moreover, he was apt to come up 
to one in the club and ask one to read something, and this 
practically always meant it was his. 

It was his absolute conviction of the high quality of his 
own work that led—I heard about this some time later 
when I had left the town—to the unfortunate collapse of 
his system. 

His aliases became a prey to mutual admiration, and he 
couldn’t resist allowing them to express it. 

Now if there is one phenomenon that no editor can fail 
to regard as fishy, it is a whole group of contributors each 
one of whom goes out of his way to express approval of 
the others. The editors reasoned thus: One such con- 
tributor, though surprising, was perhaps a reasonable 
thing; two, though excessively unusual, was not beyond 
the bounds of possibility; but several, more than once, 
could not be anything but Burbahf. 

The collapse of his system, I said; but not the collapse 
of Burbahf himself. The last I heard, shortly before the 
war, was that he was writing books. Anthologies. Names 
and all. 

What he particularly enjoyed doing, I know, were the 
critical appreciations of his “‘authors.” A hundred years 
hence The Times Literary Supplement won’t have to 
presume that the high praise in these was added by the 
equivalent of W. J. Fox; if it’s high enough, it will quite 
obviously have been added by J. Burbahf. R. M. 
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“|. . and this is my wife’s little den.” 


Conductor, Hail. 


Who now returns, by slow degree at first, 
But we may look to have him back ere long 
Just as of old, or, more sublimely, ‘erst.’ 


Tm the bus-conductor holds my song 


Much we have missed him from our public ways 
Since he was drawn, as vintners from a cask 
Drew sterling liquor in those palmier days, 
To leave his punch and ply a lordlier task. 


Clippies there were, but of a sterner mould. 
Nobly they filled the empty place, and yet 
Their Pass Along was something stern and cold, 

Their Full on Top held nothing of regret. 


But he, how ripe and ready was the jest. 
His was a charm that never failed to wile 

Even the sad to throw a manlier chest, 
Even the weary to a writhen smile. 


And great and general was his renown, 
No local fame, but chanted, far and wide; 

We mourned the absent cockney flower of Town, 
A cross ’twixt Travellers’ Joy and London Pride. 


But now, O men of London, women too, 
Insides and outsides, one and all, be glad 

For he, the old-time puncher, comes anew, 
A trifle grey, perchance, but still a lad. 


Nay, as the cuckoo, herald of the Spring, 
Gives promise of a brighter time in store, 
Who knows—lI don’t for one—he too may bring 
Some influence of the ampler days of yore. 


Grim-faced Austerity herself may bate. 
Marvels may come. That untaught charm of his 
Kindles our hope anew. At any rate 
Hope’s cheap. About the only thing that is. 
° Dum-Dvum. 
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STARVATION IN EUROPE 


“I believe there are hundreds of thousands in this country who would rather have a little less food 
than a little more if they could see this.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 
Monday, January 28th.—House of Com- 
mons: Scotch—and Water. 
Tuesday, January 29th.—House of Com- 
mons: Nationalizing Coal—First Step. 
Wednesday, January 30th.—House of 
Commons: Second Step. 


Thursday, January 31st.— House of 
Commons: Hangover Day. 


Monday, January 28th.—As someone 
remarked, there seemed to be very 
little spirit in the debate on’ the water 
supply which was to-day’s 
business in the Commons, And 
this in spite of the fact that 
the supply in question was that 
for Scotland, the very home 
of a certain spirit occasionally 
combined with water. 

So thin, indeed, was the 
attendance that there was an 
early attempt to get a “Count” 
—which -means that some 
watchful Member drew the 
attention of the Chair to the 


fact that fewer than forty — 


Members were present, and 
that, therefore, there was no 
quorum. 

This promising movement 
(as the football reporters say) 
came to nothing—because large 
English reinforcements arrived 
—water was discussed to the 
bitter end, and the Bill passed 
on. 
Even Question-time was only 
a little more spirited. There 
were questions about earth- 
shaking things like the fact 
that the street-lamps near the 
Houses of Parliament are 
lighted by hand, one at a time. 
The Minister having expressed 
suitable contrition and shame, 
Mr. EVELYN WALKDEN entered a 
moving plea for the preservation of 
the antiquities of ancient Westminster, 
among which he placed high these very 
street-lamps. 

Mr. Puitie NoEt-Baker, the Minis- 
‘ter of State, was asked a perfectly 
serious question—and the entire House 
burst into a merry roar. Both ques- 
tioner and questioned seemed surprised. 
Then it was realized that the questioner 
who interrogated his “Right honour- 
able friend” was—the Minister’s son, 
Captain Francis NoEL-BakeEr, “Baby” 
of the House. 

Quite touching, it was. And when 
they had recovered from their surprise, 


say about “‘the accused” in _police- 
court reports) in the laughter. 


= 
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Tuesday, January 29th.—Before the 
House of Commons began to discuss 
the Bill for the nationalization of the 
coal industry, Mr. ATTLEE made a 
serious statement on the “strikes” 
among R.A.F. men in Far Eastern 
areas in protest against “slow de- 
mobilization.” These, he said sternly, 
would not be tolerated and could lead 
only to disciplinary action. Every- 
thing possible had been done and 
would continue to be done to meet the 
men’s grievances—but the Government 
would not submit to intimidation. 

Some cynics found food for thought 
in the fact that this statement on men 





ARCHANGEL SHINWELL 


“We have heard nothing from the Minister about the 
Board itself. Who are the archangels to be, for obviously 
there will not be any discredited politicians on it? ”"—Mr. 
Eden, in the Debate on the Coal Bill. 


eager to get out of the Government 
service should precede a debate on a 
Bill which will make “Civil Servants” 
of some 1,000,000 or ‘so coal-miners. 
However, Mr. SHINWELL, the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, was quite sure their 
absorption into the public service was 
the only way to make the miners 
happy and contented. He said so 
with great force, eloquence and per- 
suasiveness. Also with a-nimble wit 
and grace of expression that made the 
speech a model of its kind. 

It was not very clear precisely how 
the nationalization of the coal-mines 
was to make the magic transformation, 


. but the “‘serried ranks” (to borrow the 
father and son joined (as they used to - 


phrase Mr. AntHony EpEN coined 
later) behind the Minister seemed 
confident about it all. Mr. SHINWELL’s 


~ 
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task was to move the Second Reading 
of the Bill, which he said was the ful- 
filment of forty years of promises by 
his party. 

“Yes,” said Mr. EpEn, when it came 
to his turn, “it may be the fulfilment 
of all those years of promises, but I 
have a feeling that in two years’ time 
your Party will wish it had never seen 
the Bill.” 

Mr. SHINWELL, describing the powers 
of the proposed National Coal Board, 
argued that the Minister’s over-riding 
authority to give directions to the 
Board was not excessive. Admittedly, 
he said, a bad Government, a bad 
Minister or a bad Board cqulid 
go far to wreck the industry, 
but he saw no immediate 
prospect of a bad Govern- 
ment or a bad Minister—pre- 
sumably not for five years or 
sO, anyway. 

Mr. EpEN made one of his 
most effective speeches in 
attacking the measure. For 
once he let his wit and humour 
(the delight of those who have 
enjoyed his private talk) have 
their head. The result was a 
sparkling, fast-moving, effec- 
tive and (to the Government 


the Bill. 

At the end of the evening’s 
discussion came three more 
excellent speeches in rapid 
succession—from Mr. JAMES 
Reip and Captain PETER 
THORNEYCROFT, for the Opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Daron, for’ the 
Government. 

It was a case of honours 
even—oratorically, at any rate. 

Wednesday, January 30th.— 
The discussion of the Coal Bill 
continued to-day, with Major 
Gwitym Lioyp GEorRGE, first 
Minister of Fuel and Power, 
tackling Mr. SHINWELL, present holder 
of that office. Major Lu. G. gently 
pointed out that he had, while in 
office, laid at any rate the found- 
ations of better times for the coal 
industry. But he thought the Gov- 
ernment was putting too much faith 
in the mere act of changing owner- 
ship of the mines from private people 
to the State. The miner would hardly 
notice the difference—he would go 
to his work along the same under- 
ground tramway, to the same dark 
working-places, would see the same 
expression on the face of the same pit 
pony. Why, he would even get his pay- 
packet from the same man. 

Major Ltoyp GrorGE has an amus- 


\ ) _/ — side) disconcerting analysis of 
— 


. ing way of putting things and speedily 


overcame an early tendency on the — 
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part of Government supporters to 
interrupt and jeer. But it was a lively 
interlude. 

Then the debate went dull again, 
until Mr. HERBERT Morrison wound 
up. He urged that the coal industry 
should be separated from controversy 
—a quaint thought, in view of the 
proceedings of the last two days! 
However, Mr. Morrison was sure that 
only by acting as it was could the 
Government hope to bring long-term 
peace and prosperity to the pits. 

So into the division lobbies trooped 
the rival armies, to defeat a Conserva- 
tive motion for the rejection of the Bill 
by 359 votes to 182. Loud cheers from 
the Government benches. 

Then Mr. AnrHony EDEN, leading 
the Opposition, led his forces into the 
lobby again, this time against a 
motion to send the measure to a 
standing committee—instead of letting 
the whole House consider it. This, 
said Mr. EpEN, with bitterness, was 
“gagging” the House. 

But °356 took the view that the 
Government was right, only 181 that 
it was wrong—so the Bill goes up- 
stairs. 

There been a 


had preliminary 


“Tt?ll mean the end of the world.” 


rumpus at Question-time about the 
proposal to send the Bill to a com- 
mittee, and the matter was left in 
abeyance until the debate ended. The 
Conservative Sword of Damocles did 
not, however, worry the Government. 
Mr. Morrison clearly had great faith 
in the strand of Labour horsehair by 
which it was suspended, especially as it 
turned out that the traditional single 
strand was shown in the division 
lobby to be really 356 strands. 

Newcomers thought this to be the 
end of the battle. Old hands recog- 
nized that it was merely the beginning 
—and they were right. Through verbal 
storm and stress the House sat on until 
everybody was sleepy-eyed and inclined 
to be irritable. 

Not until the hands of the clock 
indicated three a.m. did the legislators 
go home. However, on the whole they 
seemed to enjoy themselves, and there 
were no doubt important questions of 
principle involved in the long wrangles. 
Anyway, the wrangles were certainly 
involved. 

Thursday, January 31st.—A dis- 
tinctly afternoon - after - the - morning - 
before atmosphere in the Commons 
to-day. Junior Ministers had spent 
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uncomfortable hours trying to sleep 
in their offices. Some Back-benchers 
had had to make do with chairs in 
the Library. Consequence was that 
tempers were shortish. But nothing 
too exciting happened, and Question- 
time went by in comparative calm. 

Mr. EDEN complained that too little 
time was being allowed to the Opposi- 
tion for the consideration of major 
Bills. Putting on his most astonished 
air (which is the quintessence of 
astonishment) Mr. Morrison replied 
that he could not bring himself to 
believe that an M.P. could fail to 
master any Bill in a fortnight. 

This soft answer turned away a good 
deal of the wrath and Mr. Speaker 
ruled the rest out of order. So way 
was made for Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN, 
the Minister of Health, to speak on a 
Bill to simplify the acquisition of land 
for housing purposes. 


° o 


To Uno 
ry. . . . 
Two deadly critics now assail, 
Each holds a damning creed: 
One cries aloud ‘‘ You cannot fail!” 
And one “ You can’t succeed!” 











Y dear Trix, I do wish I had a 
M single clue to your maze of a 
mind, honestly my dear how 

could you be umbrageous about my 
dove-like letter, you know I meant 
quite nothing about poor Phil’s teeth, 
actually 1 can’t recall a word I said, 
only as a mother one does tend to 
notice little details doesn’t one, but of 
course he’s “good enough for Jill” you 
little clucking-duck, the only phantom 
of a doubt was about the adjustability 
of environments, I mean a boy might 
have teeth like a champion crooner 
but if his main delight was eliminating 
badgers he wouldn’t necessarily be the 
best bet for my sensitive offspring, and 
even there I’m far from dogmatizing, 
because who knows, my dear at one 
time I couldn’t handle a naked plaice, 
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“Fi, Peter—your hat!” 


Topsy Turvy 


but two Yules back, with the aid of 
fire-water and a gas-mask, I disem- 
bowelled an entire goose, so it only 
shows, anyhow all I meant was to 
mildly deprecate undue precipitation, 
my dear in these days never cross your 
bridges till you’re quite the other side, 
and of course personally I wouldn’t 
presume to give advice to either of my 
young, so what is the benefit of you 
and me beginning an unnatural bicker 
in the dark, you do understand darling, 
and perhaps if you think‘ over your 
mortifying letter you'll put on the 
snowshoes, slide down the village, and 
send me the softest little golden tele- 
gram of grovel and regret, however not 
a word more about that now. 

My dear it’s too shaming, after a mere 
month the Topsy accounting system 
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has quite disintegrated, for one thing 
the entries in the red column became 
so numerous that Haddock mutinied 
about buying Savings gadgets to 
match, I dare say by now darling you’ve 
utterly forgotten what the system was 
and if so it’s too immaterial, because 
suddenly in the bath I had a luminous 
moment, I said What after all are these 
squalid accounts for, for nothing but 
to show if you’re spending too much, 
and what is the purpose of having a 
Bank and an overdraft and all those 
enervating documents about Self they 
send you, except to give the same 
grim information, officially, my dear as 
Haddock said why keep a siren and 
yell the little lungs out, anyhow my 
dear large ledger is now in service with 
Haddock for press-cultings, so closes 
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another epoch in the upward struggle, 
but don’t think for an instant there’s 
any general weakening, quite otherwise, 
not one cigarette has sullied the lips 
this year, in fact I’m now practically 
in the offensive stage when one looks 
scorpions at the loose-livers who 
merely offer you a smoke, yesterday 
my dear I positively heard myself 
saying Oh no I never do, with the 
little nose trending skyward noticeably, 
about the juniper-juice the record is 
not exactly parallel, but considering the 
tce and snow and everything, and my 
dear at these public dinners one simply 
has to have an anesthetic of some sort, 
in fact I find wherever one has much 
discourse with strangers of the human 
tribe, do you find that darling, do 
you never feel you'd like to withdraw 
to a nunnery with a nice book, and 
nowadays I’ve met so many people I 
simply cannot recall who any of them 
are, too embarrassing, whereas after a 
reasonable juniper-juice or two one 
either remembers or it couldn’t matter 
less, by the way it’s too heroic to hear 
that Henry’s joined the Rotary after 
all, but don’t be surprised if he comes 
back and drinks heavily, because I’m 
not persuaded that he can stand his 
fellow-men in the mass for long, unless 
perhaps it was in woods and spinneys, 
and even then, where was I, Oh yes, 
well in spite of the set-back mentioned 
there’s still a spectacular drive for the 
care of the body, which is the main thing 
after all, my dear the scales have 
scarcely fallen from the little eyes when 
I’m rolling the abdominal wall, in bed, 
that’s the beauty of it, of course 
darling I don’t suppose you’ve ever 
given a moment’s reflection to the 
abdominal wall, which is so shallow of 
you, because it is the absolute founda- 
tion of human goodery, my dear 
you know those muscles down the sides 
of the tummy, I dare say after all your 
horse-work you’ve got steel girders 
there but of course we poor towns- 
women, well it seems it’s like a paper- 
bag, if you don’t keep those muscles 
tough quite all the inside gravitates to 
the bottom of the bag, and hence the 
middle-aged spread, well there are 
two mellifluous exercises Haddock got 
from a man called Hornibrook, who 
says it seems we were never designed 
to go about upright, which accounts 
for everything, and one must admit 
you never see a horse with a middle- 
aged spread, or do you, I shouldn’t 
know, whereas the only humans who 
escape are the savages, because they do 
ventrifugal dances, thus toughening the 
abdominal wall, well they ’re too easy 
and require no standing about in 
draughts and undies, you can roll the 
old wall in the bed in the bath or 
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anywhere, in fact Haddock says he has 
rolled his in the House and on the 
Underground, and he says a delicate 
roller could make a speech from the 
Front Bench rolling the wall the 
entire time and nobody would know, 
though whether it would be the done 
thing, anyhow the little abdo is as flat 
as a floor and even Haddock’s is 
practically invisible, besides which I 
must say the whole interior economy 
could not be more efficient if it was 
nationalized, so darling if you have the 
flimsiest doubts about your abdo [’ll 
show you the whole drill when you 
come up, but then of course comes the 
macaber moment when one has to 
leave the hot-bottle and do the normal 
exercises in a Siberian draught, to 
which I still stick spasmodically, 
though according to the Hornibrook 
School their merit is meagre compared 
with abdo-rolling, I mean the toe- 
touchers and trunk-twisters, and com- 
plex deeds with chairs and towel- 
horses, my dear there’s one captivating 
exercise where you put both feet in the 
handkerchief drawer and stand on your 
hands with the eyes shut and everything 
utterly relaxed, I forget who told me 
about it but it’s supposed to liquidate 
the entire frame besides mentally at 
the same time putting the cosmos in 
the true perspective first thing in the 
morning, and I must say after it I 
feel I can face the Queue Age with a 
whistle in the heart though too terrified 
that the hanky-drawer will descend 
on me again, which it did on Boxing 
Day when demonstrating to Iodine 
Dale, then of course there’s the mental 
gymnastics, because I do agree it’s too 
fallacious to care and cosset the body 
merely, I mean it may be malnutrition 
or the Arctic air-conditions, but I 
sometimes feel the little mind is 
wizening, you know like a neglected 
walnut, or perhaps the little soul is at 
last asserting itself, because my dear 
I’m too contented having esotteric 
brooding, but can I remember any- 
body’s name, and can I concentrate on 
a funny story or an article on Bretton 
Woods, my. dear yards before the point 
approaches I can feel the eyes glazing 
and the soul is reaching for the stars 
elsewhere, which of course is quite 
anti-social, so we’ve started a joint 
mind-and-body Movement, with special 
drills for- memory and concentration, 
well for instance every day we learn a 
piece by heart, it may be Byron or 
Beachcomber or a few lines from the 
Telephone Directory, and the done 
thing is to say it off before bed, then 
whenever Haddock hears a laugh- 
worthy story he has to swear to 
exactly repeat it, and when I catch 
him at a leading article I say Briefly 
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explain what it was all about, which 
too often has the poor man yammer- 
ing, as for me I learn special verselets 
of an exalting category to recite 
during my exercises, thus you see 
bringing mind and body into utter 
harmony and dedisintegration, so al- 
together you see we’re not letting go, 
all the same I’ve still got the most 
barbarous vibrositis in the back of 
the neck besides occasional “pangs of 
intercostal or ribby neuritis, which 
Haddock attributes entirely to the 
exercises, Oh dear I must go and take 
my Vitamin B10, farewell you have 
abandoned your umbrage haven’t you, 
several salvos your tenacious Topsy. 
A. P. H. 


° ° 


Ex-Officer 


HATE to say it of a friend, but I 
| fear that Sympson is developing 

fast into an Incurable Ex-ofticer 
Type. Nobody can help being an 
ex-officer of course, but the man who 
was at Alamein or Anzio or Arnhem, 
as soon as he is demobilized reverts to 
looking as much as possible as he did 
before the war, with nothing but a few 
grey hairs and a wary expression to 
give him away. 

The Incurable Ex-officer Type, how- 
ever, who was usually Deputy- Director 
of Domino Pips or something like that, 
retains his military moustache and 
much more military bearing than he 
ever dared exhibit overseas. He walks 
into a bar with the air of just having 
relinquished control of ten thousand 
men, and drags the “Awmy” into 
the conversation every other minute, 
usually saying that ectually he is 
browned-off with civil life and wishes 
he was back in the dear old desert. 

Far from controlling ten thousand 
men, Sympson and I during our last 
year in the Army had control only of 
Driver Obongo, and it was always a 
moot point whether it was not Driver 
Obongo who had control of us. 

One of the first things we did when 
we got back was to have our battle- 
dresses dyed a sort of chocolate 
brown, and Sympson looks every inch 
an ex-officer in his. I thought I did 
myself until I happened to go into a 
public bar one day when a soldier next 
to me who had been in for the tail-end 
of the 1914 War, and had spent most 
of this in what he referred to as the 
“‘perishin’ glarse-harse,” took me with- 
out question for an ex-private and 
seemed to assume from my appearance 
that I knew the inside of the “perishin’ 
glarse-harse”’ as well as he did himself. 
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“Of course I was never actually in the desert.” 


When he had finished telling me about 
the “perishin’ glarse-harse”’ he started 
on some juicy stories about his 
““perishin’ orficers,” so next day I gave 
my dyed battle-dress to the Church 
Army. 

If it were only Sympson’s appear- 
ance and manner that stamped"him as 
an Incurable Ex-cfficer Type it would 
be bad enough, but it also comes out 
in his conversation. When unfortunate 


acquaintances are lured into asking 
him what rank he held he says that 
ectually the joke was that he was 
never officially gazetted as anything 
more than captain, although he was 
doing a job usually entrusted to 
a lieutenant-colonel. Sometimes he 
ascribes this oversight on the part of 
the War Office to the jealousy of the 
Brigadier. At other times he just 
dismisses it carelessly with the remark 
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that rank never appealed to him, and 
that the few beggarly extra shillings 
would have gone in income tax 
anyway. 

Even this might be regarded as 
fairly harmless, but I must admit to 
being distinctly annoyed when I found 
that he had been using my only good 
story of the war as his own. The 
incident on which it is insecurely 
based happened when the Middle East 
was still full of Germans and Italians, 
and by some accident of Fate 
Sympson and I were within reasonable 
distance of the front line with our 
platoons of Kugombas, working on a 
railway-line. I am not sure if we were 
laying it or taking it up, and I don’t 
think anybody really knew at the 
time, except possibly the German 
Intelligence service. 

A German parachutist dropped out- 
side our cook-house, and as George 
William Mukasa, the cook, was enter- 
taining a few friends to an illegal 
banquet in the cookhouse at the time, 
it was a simple matter for him to step 
out and capture the parachutist with 
the aid of an axe, hand, carpenters for 
the use of, and a frying-pan. As I was 
Orderly Officer he brought the man 
along to me, and when I tell the story 
it is naturally usually me that catches 
the parachutist. I have already told 
the story at two tea-parties in Munton- 
on-Sea, however, and both times have 
found that Sympson had forestalled 
me and claimed the story as his own, 
except that he had increased the 
number of parachutists to six and had 
jettisoned the axe, hand, carpenters 
for the use of. 

It would serve Sympson right if I 
decided to set up as an Incurable 
Ex-officer myself. If I wear my 
“British warm” with civvy buttons 
and exaggerate my slight limp, which 
is ectually due to chilblains, I might 
get away with it in a dim light. 


° ° 


“No Last Bus.” 
Heading in “Daily Mail.” 
Well, they seldom stop, anyway. 
° ° 


Good Guard! 


“Wrp., good home child’s pet. Cross 
Bull, good guard.”—Advt. in Yorks. paper. 


° ° 


A Sticker 


“Cambridge University crew, after two 
weeks’ training for the boat race next March, 
are already showing promise. Yesterday 
they made a journey to Clayhithe and back 
—a trip of roughly 10 miles. 

Old Glue Canon §S. E. Swan has arrived 
to take over coaching duties . . .” 


Egyptian paper. 
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At the Play 





“A Dott’s Housk” (WINTER GARDEN) 


In the case of a woman who is 
habitually addressed by her husband 
as his little squirrel and his little lark 
the question, in terms of present con- 
ventions, is not whether she is likely to 
leave him but whether, for old times’ 
sake and out of a rare Christian charity, 
she will refrain from beating him over 
the head with a poker before she goes. 
With an uncomfortable stretch of our 
compassion we can forgive 
Helmer for his grotesque 
self-conceit in going down 
to his office on Christmas 
Day, but “little squirrel” 
is too much, and while Mr. 
NorRMAN GINSBURY was 
about his new version he 
might well have tidied up 
Helmer’s vocabulary in this 
direction. It is essential to 
the play that the Helmer 
home should appear in 
every respect blissful, at 
least on the surface, but 
no dramatist of to-day 
dare paint the most model 
love-nest in such epithets 
without risking inoppor- 
tune laughter. 

’ Tt has been argued that 
this play is scarcely worthy 
of revival since Nora’s 
celebrated slamming of the 
door on her husband and 
children must have ceased 
to mean anything to a 
generation which, as wit- 
ness the strenuous days 
spent by Divorce judges, 
has grown accustomed to 
slamming the door too 
often and too easily. In 
support of this view it is 
also said that although a 
play happens to be historic, as this 
one is for two reasons—it gave a 
tremendous push to the movement 
for women’s freedom and at the same 
time effected something like a revolu- 
tion in stage methods by showing 
dramatists of the time (1879) how 
hard-hitting argument on a moral 
plane could be made exciting, and 
also how much they had been losing 
by clinging to the happy ending—its 
revival can still only be justified by 
its merits as a play, which here are 
not enough. I think there are good 
answers to both points. The trap- 
pings of IssEn’s discussion are out of 
date, certainly, but in a different form 
the question of how much women can 
be true to themselves while still being 





Nils Krogstad 
Nora Helmer , 
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true to their family is as knotty as 
ever; the ratios are altered on both 
sides, but the problem remains, and 
IssENn, working on it in a large way, 
still commands attention. As to 
dramatic quality, it is hard to see how 
there is any doubt about that. The 
play fits together as cunningly as a 
piece of marquetry. Every scrap of 
superfluous material has been dis- 
carded and each incident takes a full 
share in the mounting development. 
Nora is a fascinating study, and Miss 
ANGELA BADDELRY, with her quickness 
of emotional adjustment and her sturdy 
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femininity, discovers in her a consist- 
ent quality of innocence which survives 
even such difficult moments as Nora’s 
heartless behaviour to the dying Rank. 
She plays the big scene at the end, 
when Nora at last sees things clearly 
and is determined that Helmer shall do 
the same, quietly but with great force. 
Mr. ABRAHAM SoFAER’s Krogstad is 
also good, for he reveals an immense 
depth of bitterness in the broken 
forger and yet makes clear his possi- 
bilities for good. But the other 
members of the cast are less successful. 
Mr. JoHN Stuart’s self-satisfied Helmer 
is inclined to be a one-note man; it is 
a portrait in the flat, and he never 
matches up emotionally to Miss 
BappELEY. Nor do Miss Diana 
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Graves or Mr. OLIVER JOHNSTON fully 
exploit Mrs. Linde or Rank. : 

It is a pity a smaller theatre could 
not have been found, for this large, 
rather bleak house, echoing and re- 
echoing with the hacking convulsions 
of a winter audience, accentuated the 
weaknesses of an uneven production 
to an extent which is likely to harden 
the public still further in their con- 
viction that for gloom IsseEn is tops. 

Eric. 


*RIDGEWAY’S LATE Joys” 
(PLAYERS’ THEATRE) 


As one reads of more and 
more of the surviving 
music-halls being bought 
in for cinemas it is a 
pleasure to be able to 
report that this most valu- 
able oasis in London night- 
life is in rude health, 
having gone to ground very 
happily in Hungerford 
Arches, Villiers Street, in 
a large tunnel which once 
housed Gatti’s Music Hall. 
Sloping downwards and 
carrying many rows of 
chairs and _ tables, this 
tunnel has been gaily 
treated with pink dis- 
temper and ends in a nice 
deep little stage, above 
which two cherubims, fly- 
ing in formation, keep a 

restraining eye on the 

Chairman, Mr. LEONARD 
Sacus. He is not, however, 
noticeably intimidated, and 
his Johnsonian vocabulary, 
coupled with a courtly in- 
solence, soon removes the 
last traces of starch from 
his audience. 

- It is very pleasant to be 
entertained with a first- 
class programme of song 
and recitation and to join 
in the choruses when you feel so dis- 
posed. Old favourites from the halls are 
blended with original curiosities, and 
the list of artists is long and dis- 
tinguished; as it well deserves to be, 
for this club has long since passed from 
being a hopeful experiment into one of 
the best things in London, a small 
corner where satire and burlesque can 
flourish, unsmothered by the extra- 
vagance of celluloid and undimmed by 
the vast shadow of the commercial 
theatre. 

Afterwards the stage is cleared and 
on y danse. I gather it is intended later 
to try out new plays on it as well. If 
you ring TEM 1149 between 1,30 P.M. 
and 6 P.M. all questions about member- 
ship will be answered. Eric. 
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“Would you mind removing your hat, please?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Commoner to Marquess 


AFTER a reasonable interval, Lord REapiInG has now 
produced the second and final volume of his father’s life— 
Rufus Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading (HUTCHINSON, 20/-). 
The remarkable career of the first man since the great 
Duke of Wellington to rise from commoner to marquess 
assuredly deserves a biography of two stout and handsome 
volumes, but it cannot be said that we learn much from 
them that we did not know before. In the story as told 
here human interest is rather lacking. Having once (after 
several false starts) discovered his real métier, the future 
Viceroy of India advanced without a set-back from one 
important post to another. In his onward march to fame 
the Goddess of Fortune lent her invaluable assistance. 
Anyone might have thought that in 1913 our chief legal 
luminary of the day, safely ensconced as Lord Chief Justice, 
had reached the apex of his career and might now settle 
down and enjoy the fruits of his labour. But he was not 
the man to relish a static pose; already, says his biographer, 
he had “begun to fret” at the isolation of his position after 
his appointment was only a few months old. The war of 
1914 provided him with a new start, opening fresh fields 
of endeavour. He was sent out as our Ambassador to 
Washington during the most critical period of the war: he 
became Viceroy of India when Gandhi’s non-co-operative 
movement was at its most formidable. He liked and 
respected Gandhi, but stood firm against his more impossible 
demands. In the April of 1926 he left India, was bidden 
to Windsor, and informed that he had been raised to the 
marquessate. Finally, a quiet close, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
appointed him Warden of the Cinque Ports. L. W. 
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Pulpit and Pen 


In Time Remembered (FaBER, 18/-) Canon AntHony C. 
Deane has assembled his recollections of a life extending 
over about three quarters of a century. He begins at 
the beginning, passes through childhood (with a friendly 
reminder of that vast entertainer, Corney Grain), prep. 
school, Wellington and Cambridge to his ordination, and 
“conducts us through most of the apartments of his 
unremarkable life.” Roughly, his career, with over- 
lapping, is divisible into two parts, literary and clerical. 
He has written about thirty books, and journalistically 
has ranged from editorship to Punch and The Times, for 
the latter as Ecclesiastical Correspondent. That he has a 
tenderness for this part is plain; a photograph shows him 
with a hand resting affectionately on his typewriter. (But 
how does he come to misquote Thomas Moore?) The 
greater part of the book deals, naturally, with his experi- 
ences as vicar of different parishes, Canon at Windsor, and 
lecturer and preacher. It is of course the more important, 
but this is hardly the place to consider it at length. One 
thing may be said without offence. In a book of twofold 
interest of this kind there are bound to be passages that 
will not appeal to every reader, and it is pleasing to reflect 
that Canon DEANE has himself advocated “the wholesome 
and laudable exercise of skipping.” But it should be done 
with a wary eye. He has come across some queer char- 
acters in his time, and has, when needed, a light touch in 
dealing with them. J.K. 


Flora Sinensis 


A compilation, undoubtedly, but a most delightful one, 
Plant-Hunting in China (Cotirys, 12/6) continually whets 
an appetite which cannot in the nature of things be wholly 
gratified. Mr. E. H. M. Cox has only two hundred odd 
pages and two dozen admirable photographs to describe and 
illustrate the adventures of two and a half centuries and 
their magnificent results. The history of those European 
botanists who discovered the flowers, trees and shrubs 
that star our catalogues with “sinensis” and the dis- 
coverers’ Latinized names is a stirring one. It opens in 
the seventeenth century when Jesuit missionaries collected 
plants scientifically in their off-time. Kamel, of the 
camellia, sent the first Chinese plants from the Philippines. 
Soulié’s buddleia reached Europe before Soulié was tortured 
to death. Our first British collector was an East India 
Company surgeon; our first resident expert—Kerr of 
Kerria japonica—was sent out by Kew in 1803. In the 
‘forties Robert Fortune was retained by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at a hundred a year; Wilson was 
dispatched by Veitch in the ‘nineties; and Forrest, financed 
by a few enthusiasts from 1904 on, headed the collectors 
of our own day. Whether such hazardous pioneering will 
survive the destruction of private means, private taste and 
private enterprise is a question the author poses and leaves 
unsolved. H. P. E. 


An Albigensian Romance 
The theme of High Are the Mountains (ANDREW DAKERS, 
10/6) is the Crusade led in 1209 by Simon de Montfort 
against the Albigensian heretics, whose centre was Toulouse 
in the south of France. Toulouse was also the centre of 


an old and luxurious civilization, and Miss HANNAH CLOss 
brings out the significance of the Albigensian movement, 
which was directed no less against the inertia and self- 
indulgence of an essentially pagan society than against 
sacerdotalism and corruption in the Roman Church. It 
cannot be said, however, that Miss Cross has made the 
characters who support and develop her theme very 
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convincing. The most lifelike is Simon de Montfort, a 
primitive brute whose Crusade, according to Miss Cuoss, 
was merely an irruption of northern barbarians against 
culture and intellectual freedom. Simon, a simple char- 
acter, is drawn simply. But the more complex characters 
talk too often in the idiom of 1945 to be easily accepted as 
living in 1209. There is no necessity for an historical 
novelist to use Wardour Street: English, but it is equally 
a mistake to transplant to a past age the particular tone of 
the time in which the novelist is writing. Miss CLoss 
quotes Rilke, Rimbaud, MacNeice and Lorca in chapter 
headings, entitles the concluding chapter “The Waste 
Land,” and makes Hugo d’Alfaro reflect, as he draws 
nearer the fire, that love is “only one of a countless variety 
of narcotics . . . just another hopeless attempt to free 
oneself from the burden of the ego.” H. K. 


“Quantities of Sand ” 


The title of Dr. Matcotm James’s book, Born of the 
Desert (Cotutns, 12/6), suggests a romantic upbringing in 
a carpeted tent among sheikhs and sherbet, but it is an 
account of the Special Air Service in the Western Desert 
which was begun in ‘“‘a haphazard and informal way” by 
a couple of officers who were convinced that a small number 
of highly trained paratroops, abiding by their motto, 
“Who Dares Wins,” could wreak havoc on supplies and 
equipment. The author, who joined this first S.A.S. 
regiment in 1942, begins with a tribute to the two officers, 
David Stirling and Jock Lewis, to whose personal experi- 
ments the 8.A.S. owed its being. He goes on to record 
his own personal experiences and training in parachute 
jumping which could hardly be better described. But the 
personal experience is only a part of it—the writer observes 
human nature gently and at times with bitterness. His 
contrasting pictures of life in the desert, where the all- 
pervading sand and the difficulty of discerning, through its 
clouds, friendly from enemy units made existence hateful, 
and the falsely luxurious leaves at Cairo, make their own 
comments. He does not give too many medical or surgical 
details, but he does stress the importance of allowing men, 
intelligent and disciplined enough to be paratroopers, to be 
allowed to carry enough morphia for their needs. B. E. B. 


The Illuminated Sink 


The high light of Homes, Towns and Countryside (Bats- 
FroRD, 18/-) is an illuminated sink, a fitment, now only 
obtainable in America, to which we may all hope to aspire 
when mass-production, ‘backed by well-organized educa- 
tion,” has transformed what was the English home into a 
unit of the totalitarian state. It is characteristic of 
this lively programme that the choice and position of our 
sinks will be ‘‘decided by qualified experts.” Ten qualified 
experts have collaborated over this book. It puts forward 
their demands for a National School of Planning, higher 
status for planners, larger salaries for planners and un- 
limited British planning-fodder. At the foundation of 
society, agriculture is to be planned as a state investment— 
the urban voter will see that the small man and the small 
field go. At its peak “efficiency” is to offer a chance—for 
the first time in history—to “spiritual demands.” Most 
of the planners extend their own particular salients of 
bureaucracy by eliminating local government. None, with 
two exceptions, exhibits any sympathetic concern for the 
individual or for the family. The two modest exceptions 
are the two greatest experts: Sir Patrick Abercrombie and 
the Archbishop of York. The symposium is edited by 
GILBERT and EvizaBeTH MCALLISTER. H. P. E. 
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Spies Among the Stars 


It would be a pity to say too much about The Spy in 
the Brown Derby (GoLLANcz, 7/6), for the odds on it keeping 
the reader guessing are good and the plot is simple and 
bold. Mr. Brernarp Newman tells the story in the first 
person, introducing himself as second hero to that uncon- 
ventional detective, Papa Pontivy, who brings to the 
solution of crime Gallic wit and charm coupled with a 
magnificent lack of scruple. Having given evidence in 
New York against a German ring, Pontivy insists on a short 
leave in Hollywood so that he can fulfil his secret ambition 
of meeting Deanna Durbin; but he is no sooner there than 
he is engaged against his will as technical adviser for a 
spy film and at the same time finds himself in charge of a 
genuine spy hunt which leaves the script-writers standing 
by its speed and complexity. How it develops into really 
big stuff, how the author after heroic facial revision passes 
as a representative of the German General Staff and gives 
a pep-talk to the assembled heads of the German organiza- 
tion in the U.S., and how Pontivy cleans them up in 
a characteristically dramatic manner is racily told, Mr. 
NEWMAN seizing his opportunities for some amusing satire 
on Hollywood methods. E. 0. D. K. 


Linda 

“Poor Little Rich Girl!” Mr. Noel Coward’s old song 
might have been made for Miss Nancy Mirrorp’s new 
heroine. Linda was bound to come to grief. Charming, 
capricious, affectionate and beautiful (when she could be 
bothered), she spoiled it all by being also madly romantic. 
She hurriedly married Adonis and found him, to her 
astonishment, a fool. Then she married an idealist, but 
he, alas! loved humanity far more than her. It was only 
when she wept over her luggage at the Gare du Nord that 
she found herself, at last and unexpectedly, at her real 
destination. This sentimental theme of The Pursuit of 
Love (HamisH Hamitton, 8/6) is relieved with good- 
natured wit and has some handsome baroque decoration. 
For Linda’s parents, sisters, brothers, cousins and remotest 
connexions are all aristocratic and all eccentric. Her father, 
for instance, would rise at five to frighten the housemaids 
out of raking the ashes (he burned logs and they, apparently, 
had been brought up with coal). His children he hunted 
with bloodhounds—which delighted the quarry but 
startled strangers. He was hardly prevented from blowing 
up the larder in order to hamper the Germans, should they 
land. In fact were the whole of the House of Lords as 
amusing as Miss Mirrorp makes this section of it, no one 
would dream of abolishing it. Sitting peers would be safer 
than sitting birds. J. 8. 














° HAT does daddy mean, 
mummy ... ‘It wasn’t 
properly organized’ ?” 


“It’s just one of those tiresome 
phrases he picked up in the Army, 
Peter.” 

“But what does it mean?” 

“TI expect it’s something his great 
fricnd Montgomery used to say.” 

“Montgomery does not come into 
our private life, darling.” 

“He comes a great deal into mine. 
Every day you quote one of his 
ridiculous axioms and apply it to the 
way I run the house.” 

“Oh, come, darling!” 

“Then what is the idea of asking 
if everything is laid on for to-night ? 
Do you mean, gas, electricity and 
water? Or do you mean have I 
ordered the taxi, did I remember 
the soda water, and have I rung up 
Mavis?” 

“Asking whether everything is laid 
on has nothing whatever to do with 
Montgomery.” 

“Has the phrase ‘Get cracking’ ?” 

“I applied that—quite wittily, I 
thought—to your washing-up.” 

“And when you say you will meet 
me at thirteen-fifty-five hours, is that 
one of your friend Montgomery’s absurd 
suggestions ?” 

iin” 

“Or ‘Dipping into the Imprest’ 
when you mean borrowing from the 
housekeeping ?” 

“My darling girl...” 

“Medical students used to annoy 
me with their everlasting shop. Army 
talk is worse. And you are not in the 
Army now.” 

“Now that, my sweet, is just the 
irritating kind of remark people at 
home delight to make. Another is to 
remind me I am not their C.0.” 

“I said that because you seemed so 
surprised I had not made a recce.” 

“I couldn’t understand your not 
calling at all the wine merchants in the 
place to find out which of them had 
anything to sell.” 

“But why do you say we weren’t 
properly organized, daddy?” 

“Because, Peter, the railway had 
done their part, I had done mine; you 
and mummy alone could not do yours. 
The trains ran to time, the time-table 
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Home Chat 


was not misleading. You know how 
far it is to the station, and how long it 
takes. That was the Apmin. I was 
duly standing at ease under the clock, 
where I reported at thirteen-fifty-five 
hours. That was G. The whole thing 
broke down on Movements because 
you at the base had no idea it was so 
late. Goodness knows what Mont- 
gomery would say to anyone who 
made that excuse. He would be out 
on his neck.” 

“Are you suggesting that I, by any 
chance, may be out on my neck?” 

“Most certainly not, best beloved. 
Nothing is farther from my thoughts. 
But you did not report until fourteen- 
o-nine, and if Peter intends to be a 
soldier . . .” 

‘Heaven forfend! ” 

“It certainly surprised me that you 
even thought you could make it, 
leaving at that time. If you had only 
worked it out on paper...” 

“Surely you don’t expect me to 
write a long rigmarole on paper every 
time you want me to meet you under 
the clock? If your friend Montgomery 
made you do that before he could 
trust you to make an attack, I should 
think that after it he probably gave 
you all fifty lines.” 

“Did you say rigmarole ?” 

“What else could you call it?” 

“A movement order.” 
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“Darling, neither you nor Mont- 
gomery will get any woman to draft 
a movement order; and if she did, just 
to humour you, it would be impossible 
to keep to it.” 

“But why?” 

‘Because a woman has children, 
and children lose their gloves.” 

“Well, I don’t know. You seem so 
frightfully upset if you don’t report 
to your queue in time on Saturday 
morning. Yet where a train is con- 
cerned it is of no importance.” 

“Trains are not on points.” 

“Well, really, darling, what an 
extraordinary argument! They run 
over them! Supposing the fellow who 
works the points could not be bothered 
to work out a long rigmarole, as you 
call it, in advance, on the grounds 
that trains were not in short supply, 
which is another irritating civilian 
phrase.” 

“You, I suppose, would say they are 
not expendable.” 

“According to you they are! They 
are less important than biscuits. You 
really suggest, do you, that if the 
signalman fails to catch one train on 
his points he can catch the hext! And 
his answer, I suppose, if he were asked 
to comment on the death roll, would 
be that he was not in the Army now!” 

““Was he ever in the Army, daddy?” 

“T sincerely hope not, if that is his 
mentality. The French trains were 
bad enough.” 

“He was in the Army, Peter. Daddy 
doesn’t realize that while he was gone 
his wife looked after things perfectly 
well. So now, if he comes back and 
wants everything organized, she can 
push him out of the way and do it 
herself.” 

“Who is this signalman, daddy?” 

“Just some poor husband .. .” 

“Yes, darling, and husbands are in 
short supply. Otherwise she would 
have made a more discriminating 
choice. And so should I.” 

“What does discriminating mean?” 

“It means, Peter, that mummy now 
admits she never properly organized 
one thing, at any rate.” 

“Yes, darling, but them, you see, I 
love you. I wonder if Montgomery 
could understand any woman doing 
that without working it out on paper?” 
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Town and Country Clothes 
for Men and Women 





owe is impressed by the 
fact that, in time, drops of water 
will wear away a stone. Yet, curiously 


SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD e 202 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I e REGENT 2002 
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enough, the fact that very much smaller 
drops—moisture in the air—will more 
quickly still wear away steel.and iron 
structures causes no surprise. Corrosion 
of metal is taken for granted. 4 if 


4 


a = 


But it need not be. Most metal sur- 
faces can be protected from this and 
other causes of corrosion by a coating 





of Bitumastic Solution. If you have a corrosion problem 
write for particulars of this and other Wailes Dove 


Please mention Dept. E.4. 


products. 






HEBBURN+:CO- DURHAM 


Branches throughout the 
Country and Agents Overseas. 
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By Appoint 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H.M. the King, 
McVitie & Price Ltd, 


ss 
ment 


THE PUBLIC WANT GOOD FOOD 


BRITAIN’S 
OUTSTANDING BISCUIT 


McVITIE & PRICES 


DIGESTIVE 


For the present, to meet National 
requirements, delivery is restricted 
to certain areas. 


(Made at 


McVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORIES AT 
EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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Theyare the homeof HARRIS TWEED 
—————— For generations the making of Harris Tweed has 
ON <xemmemene been the pride and chief industry of the men and 
=p —mmenee Women Of these Islands. 
ee 8 see” §~=— The matchless texture of Harris Tweed (of virgin Scottish 
= == wool), its great 4 
durability, its variety 
of design and colour, con- 
tinue to find increasing fame and 
favour wherever quality is recog- 
nised and “character” appreciated. 





<eantnitiabianaee 
Mesesaecocsoocccorata 
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, cloth; see the label on 
P the garment; then you 
}. know it is Harris Tweed. 
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The nightly cup of Allenburys 
Diet taken at’ bedtime induces 
that sound, refreshing sleep so 


vital to the recuperation of 
energy, especially with people of 
advancing years. 

This delicious food-drink does 
not tax the most delicate diges- 
tion. Fresh, creamy milk and 
whole wheat, supply in an 
easily-assimilated form the vital 
nutriment for building up frayed 
nerves and depleted body-cells. 

From all Chemists, 4/6 a tin. 


(Temporarily in short supply.) 


Made in England by Allen & Hanburys, Ltd. 
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Are those long hours 
of standing making 
your feet hurt? Then 
come to Scholl’s. We 
will give you expert 
treatment which not 
only relieves pain, but 
strengthens your feet. 


Scholl Aids are obtainable from chemists, shoe shops and stores 


Enquiries to 254 Regent Street, London, W.!. 











SELES 


TABLES 


Production of the famous Jelks 

range of Billiards Tables has not 

yet been resumed, but we hold 

a small stock of Reconditioned 

models and would welcome 

enquiries stating type and size 
required. 


W. JELKS & SONS, LTD. 
263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7 
Esed. 1835. Tel. : North 2747 (13 lines) 

















RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 


IMPORTANT NEWS 
Deliveries of our new post- 
war model now arriving. 
Get your Priority Certificate 
at our nearest branch.* 





See Telephone Directory 
for local address. 


A Small Boras EVERYTHING! 
Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
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Chemists perform a vital 
National service. They com- 
prise a highly important part 
of the machinery for main- 
taining the nation’s health: 
the medical profession un- 
hesitatingly relies upon them 
to dispense prescriptions ac- 
curately. They are authorities 
on toilet preparations as well 
as drugs, and their opinion is 
always worth attention. For 
over forty years they have 
been recommending— 


Luthymol 
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For deepdown Inner Cleanliness, take 
Andrews regularly—not necessarily 
day but as often as the system 
mens its health-giving aid. See how 

Andrews cleanses : 

FIRST . . Andrews refreshes the mouth 
and helps to clean the tongue. 

NEXT . . Andrews settles the stomach 
and corrects acidity, the chief cause 
of indigestion. 

THEN . . Andrews tones up the liver 
and checks biliousness, 

FINALLY for Inner Cleanliness, 
Andrews gently clears the bowels, 
relieves constipation and purifies 
the blood. 


When days are cold many prefer Andrews 
with the chill off 


ANDREWS 


THE IDEAL FORM OF LAXATIVE 
: Family size tin 2/- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 
(67-12) 
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Healthy dogs 
make good companions 






i AN 
dt Zhi ON Ns RN 
BOB MARTIN’S 
Cendition Powder Tablets 


| keep dogs fit 




















KERFOOTS 


COMPRESSED 
TABLETS 


Simple remedies for the home 

medicine chest or the latest and 

most potent drugs prescribed by 

the physician —all based on 

the manufacturing experience 
of three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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CHEMIST. 
T. HARLEY LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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By appointment 
Bacon Curers to H.M. to H.M. King George V! 







Previous appointment to the late ent to the late King Georg 
Cc. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE. WILTS. 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon since 1770 


| For six years our food factories have been, and still are, almost 

entirely engaged in producing Bacon, Sausages and Canned Meats 

| for the Ministry of Food and Armed Forces, The more plentiful , . 

| days to come will bring back to you many Harris delicacies including- IT’s a plain fact—not a 
ss  yarn—that Yorkshire Relish is 

a pearl of a taste-maker. 

Two kinds— Thick and Thin. 
- ; = They’re the source of good 


taste. With 
A NEW 
| them you|y,sre Dea 
| Can Se€rve | Try servin 


7 as Bacon 

‘ an cra 

ordinary (ated) cota wo a 

mealsinnew topping of Yorkshire 
Ay 


. Relish— Thick. 
taste guise. = 
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PIPING-HOT 
WATER 
=== ANYTIME 


Ferranti make a special 14 Gallon 
Non-Pressure Thermal Storage 
Water Heater to go over your sink. 
AC and DC models from £7.10.0 


Ferranti uA 


WATER HEATERS Goodall, Backhouse & Co, Led., Leeds 

’ | Makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester 10; e S a } 
and 36 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. _ “ H 


ipa a one day be able ( 7 


BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY. 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 
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to ‘say when’ again 














Schweppes 























N.B. To‘Melticipate’ is to anticipate sweetly 
Meltis Ltd., London & Bedford 


—The BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 
H. R. Harmer has pleasure in offering, 
March 4th, lith and at 1.30 p.m., 
the Maj nificent 
‘Morten Bond”’ Bri Empire Collection, 
by order of E. Morten Bond, Esq., 
of Woking, Surrey. 
Catalogues 6d. each, post free. 


Philatelic Auctioneer, 
H. R. HARMER Expert and Valuer, 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
And at New York, Tel.: MAYfair 0218. 































A PERFECT POLISH 










IN THREE STRENGTHS 
MILD—MEDIUM—FULL 


at 3/3d. per ounce 


includin d 
Established | Obtainable only from Retailers 
1837 JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
TLL il +} ASAAANY 


FURNITURE CREAM 


























SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 

















Allsorts of tips 
for 


waiters 





but Allsorts | 
of Wilkinson's 
for a 
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IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 









by Appointment 
HILL ow & 


| 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 
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The / SHARPER 


the blade 


the shave 








Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 
the keen-edged KROPP and see what 
a smooth, quick shave you get— 
EVERY morning. Once you buy a 
KROPP you’ve done with shaving 
troubles. No grinding, no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 

14/-, including Purchase Tax. 

Of Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores. 

Send 23d. stamp for postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 





Buy the Keen-edged 
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impossible 


when your 
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BROWN BREAD 


HELP THEM 




















The Coal Situation — and Celotex 


Difficulties in the production and supply of coal have not ended now 


that the war is over. All the more urgent therefore is the argument 


for Celotex insulation in houses and industrial premises of the future. 
Celotex insulating board— used in walls,. roofs, floors, ceilings and 


partitions — means in effect much more warmth per unit of fuel 


consumed. 


It may well make the whole difference between comfort 
and discomfort on the coal supplies likely to be available. 


Even 


when there is no longer a coal pfoblem, Celotex insulation will be 
essential to working comfort, and efficiency in heating. 


CELOTEX 


Insulating Boards 
Building Boards 
Hard Boards 


CELOTEX LIMITED - NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON - N.W.10 
Members of the Building Board Manufacturers Association 








, Sparklets 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


There will be something 
else to celebrate soon—the 
return of Sparklet Syphons 
and Bulbs when once again 
you will be able to make at 
home the purest, freshest 
soda that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 
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REBUILD... .| 


A Scottish 
War Medoailist 








by sending a 
contribution 
however 
small. £500,000 
is needed now 
to build new 
life-boats and 
so make: good 0) Sy 
the losses and delays of war. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 


INSTANT RELIEF 


from 


ASTHMA 
CATARRH 
CROUP 

BRONCHITIS 


Don’t wait for further attacks--get 
Potter’s Asthma Remedy from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
enjoy life and pursue your daily 
occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 


















ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 








Your Hair Brush 

rebristled > 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of ‘post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Sanutachiner. 





(Dept. L.), 
a @ 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.0.4 


Fur = An abbreviation 
of INFLUENZA 


Cepht0S sic 


of Filius 
a EVERYWHERE 0’3 & 3% inc.PurTax 
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PUNCH or T he London Charivari 


THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why “‘ Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smokermoney. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to‘““Three Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 





Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/74 AN OUNCE 


‘Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/403 AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 








Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A 


February 6 1946 




















Although the beauty of ‘‘Con- 
lowe”? will charm you now, it 
is after repeated launderings 
that you will be most glad you 
bought “‘Conlowe’”’ Garments. 


At the best Fashion Shops. 





CONLOWE LTD. CONGLETON CHESHIRE ENGLAND 














TEN reasons why 


I Dettol is a ruthless killer of germs 2 Dettol is non-toxic 3 Dettol 


almost every 


is safe 4 It is effective in the presence of blood 5 Dettol is stable 


surgeon and 


6 Dettol is persistent 7 Dettol is penetrative 8 It is non-corrosive, 


physician in 


gentle on tender tissues 9 Dettol is painless on an open wound 


Great Britain 


even at full strength 10 Dettol is pleasant in use and does not stain 


uses ‘Dettol’ 








MASTERS VOICE 


yi ( To those who make 
: } and to those who enjoy 
} . } great music, “‘ His Master’s 
4 Voice” has been, for nearly 
50 years, the preferred, the in- 
evitable choice. This leadership in 
quality of tone and purity of repro- 
duction is the musical heritage of every “ His 
Master’s Voice ” radio instrument. That is why 
the critical musical ear is eagerly anticipating 
the time when the voice of music once again 
speaks through . . . 





“HES MASTER’S VOICE” 


Marae 
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Recognise him ? 
To you and me he’s just the man in the booking 
office, but any of the station staff would recognise 
him—even from here—as the chap who runs their 
National Savings Group. If you were to ask him 
why he does this fine unpaid job as a Voluntary 
Worker in the National Savings Movement he’d 
say: “We all want to see plenty of things in the 
shops again, don’t we? But that won’t be till the 
Old Country’s prosperous again. If we all spend 
as little as we can, we shall be bringing this 
prosperity nearer. That’s why I’m keeping on 
with my Savings work.” 

Why mn become a Voluntary Savings Worker yourself ? 


Your Local Savings Committee will welcome you, or write 
to the National Savings Committee (Dept V.W.3), London. 





Issued by the National Savings Committe: 











Viyella’ 


Regd. 


We understand your point of view, madam. We 
know how much you and your mother like 
‘Viyella,’ the famous fabric that--never 
shrinks from the wash, wears and 
wears, and makes such lovely 
day and night wear for 
children and grown-ups, 

But ‘ Viyella’ is still scarce “ 
and reserved for Export until “\4 
normal times come again, and “\‘ 
not till then will it be freely ” 
available everywhere. ‘ 


Overseas offices aqnd representatives throughout the world. 
NG. 4 
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